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Chicago Office (Central Secretariat), 1313 East 60th Street 
New York City Office (District No. 2), 522 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Office (Dela. River Com’n), Broad Street Station Building 
Washington Office (for correspondence), 522 Transportation Building 
Denver Office (for correspondence), 730 Equitable Building 


Establishment: The Council of State Governments is a 
part of the governmental structure of the United States. It 
is a joint agency created by thirty-six state governments. 
By legislative action, each of these states has established a 
Commission on Interstate Codperation ‘‘to perfect the par- 
ticipation of the state as a member of the Council of State 
Governments.” 


A Governmental Agency: Twenty-nine of these states 
have enacted statutes in this connection declaring the 
Council to be “a joint governmental agency.’’ The Council 
has no individual members; each of the members is a 
state government. 


Purpose: The Council seeks to develop better coérdina- 
tion and more active coéperation between groups of states 
in the various regions of the United States, and also 
between the 48 states as a whole. 


Associations: These organizations contribute to the 
financial support of the Council: The Governors’ Confer- 
ence, The American Legislators’ Association, and The 
National Association of Secretaries of State. The Council 


is the official research agency and clearing house of each of 
these associations, and also of The National Association of 
Attorney-Generals. 


Commissions: Each of the Council's four nationwide 
commissions has one member designated by each state. 


Interlevel Commission: Obviously arrangements must 
be made to bring the state governments into better adjust- 
ment with the federal government—and with county and 
city governments. In 1937 the Council of State Govern- 
ments established a new board which will be composed of 
officials of the federal, state, and local levels of govern- 
ment, to promote such coéperation—namely, the Inter- 
level Commission. 


The Tax Revision Council: To improve such coépera- 
tion in the tax field, the Council of State Governments 
established the Tax Revision Council in 1935; among its 
federal members are the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and the 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President Vice President 
HON. ROBERT L. COCHRAN SENATOR T. V. SMITH 
Governor of Nebraska Member of Illinois 


Codperation Commission 


Vice President Vice President 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG HON. C. H. MORRISSETT 


Member of New York Member of Virginia 
Codperation Commission Coéperation Commission 


Executive Director 


HENRY W. TOLL 
Former member of Colorado Senate 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 


STATE-DELEGATE MANAGERS 
(Each contributing state has one delegate.) 
HON. ORA B. CHAPMAN 
Director of Industrial Relations, Ohio 
SENATOR ANDREW J. GRAVES 
Member of Tennessee General Assembly 
SENATOR ARTHUR W. HOLLIS 
Member of Massachusetts General Court 
JUDGE RICHARD HARTSHORNE 
Court of Common Pleas, New Jersey 
SENATOR JAMES O. MONROE 
Member of Illinois General Assembly 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 
Member of New York Legislature 
HON. ELLWOOD J. TURNER 
Member of Pennsylvania General Assembly 


MANAGERS-AT-LARGE 
(Terms expire at the time of the annual meeting of the 
Board in the year indicated.) 
SENATOR HENRY PARKMAN, JR. (1938) 
President, American Legislators’ Association 
SENATOR SEABURY C. MASTICK (1938) 
Chairman of the New York Commission on Tax Revision 
HON. WILLIAM B. BELKNAP (1939) 
Former President of the American Legislators’ Association 
HON. HENRY F. LONG (1939) 
Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation of Massachusetts 
SENATOR T. V. SMITH (1940) 
Member of Illinois General Assembly 
SENATOR GEORGE WOODWARD (1940) 
Member of Pennsylvania General Assembly 
HON. MARK GRAVES (1941) 
President, New York State Tax Commission 
HON. PAUL V. McNUTT (1941) 
Former Chairman of the Governors’ Conference 
SENATOR MAUPIN CUMMINGS (1942) 
Member of Arkansas General Assembly 
HON. C. H. MORRISSETT (1942) 
Tax Commissioner of Virginia 


EX-OFFICIO MANAGERS 


HON. ALEXANDER ARMSTRONG 
President, National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws 
HON. DWIGHT H. BROWN 
President, National Association of Secretaries of State 
HON. ROBERT L. COCHRAN 
Governor of Nebraska and Chairman of the Governors’ 
Conference 
HON. WILBUR L. CROSS 
Governor of Connecticut 
HON. BIBB GRAVES 
Governor of Alabama 
HON. HENRY HORNER 
Governor of Illinois 
HON. HARRY W. NICE 
Governor of Maryland 
HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 
President, National Association of Attorney-Generals 
HENRY W. TOLL 
Executive Director of the Council of State Governments 
HON. CLIFF YELLE 
President, National Association of State Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, and Treasurers 


ASSOCIATE MANAGERS 


HON. LOUIS BROWNLOW 
Director of the Public Administration Clearing House 
PROFESSOR JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN 
Director of the Legislative Drafting Fund of Columbia 
University 
DR. HAROLD W. DODDS 
President of Princeton University 
DR. CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 
President, American Political Science Association 
DR. LUTHER GULICK 
Director of the Institute of Public Administration 
PROFESSOR SIMEON E. LELAND 
Chairman, Illinois State Tax Commission and President, 
National Tax Association 
HON. ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 
President, American Bar Association 
DR. LEONARD D. WHITE 
Professor of Public Administration, University of Chicago 
COLONEL JOHN H. WIGMORE 
Dean Emeritus, Northwestern University Law School 
DR. EDWIN E. WITTE 


Chairman, Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin 
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March 12, 1935 
New Jersey 


IN THREE YEARS TIME 


On March 12, 1935, the New Jersey legislature passed 
a joint resolution creating the first Commission on Inter- 
state Codperation “to carry forward the participation of 
this state as a member of the Council of State Govern- 
ments.”” Six days later the Colorado legislature took 
similar action. 

During the next three years the development of the 
Council moved forward rapidly. There was a significant 
trend to make this agency for interstate codperation 
permanent by passing statutes in place of the original 
joint resolutions. By the end of 1937 thirty-five states 
had joined the Council “‘in order to form a more per- 
fect union,” 

On March 12, 1938, the California House adopted a 
Senate concurrent resolution to organize the thirty-sixth 
Commission on Interstate Codperation and providing 
the thirty-sixth member of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. In three years, three-fourths of the states have 
become members of the Council. Eleven states are al- 
ready contributing to its support. 


March 12, 1938 


California 


Three-fourths of the states join Cosgo 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS OF COSGO 


This newly completed building, fronting on the Midway, at 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago, officially becomes the location of the central secretariat of the Council of State Govern- 
ments on April 16, 1938. This secretariat will continue to function as research agency and 
clearing house for the Governors’ Conference, the American Legislators’ Association, and the 
National Associations of Attorney-Generals and Secretaries of State. In the same structure 
will be housed the offices of fourteen other national governmental organizations, ranging in 
interest from public welfare and civil service to planning and public works. 
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HIGHWAY CONFERENCE STUDIES SAFETY LAWS 


Uniform state provisions urged to reduce highway hazards 


laws and uniform procedures in their en- 
forcement were the central themes of the 
Third Annual Regional Highway Safety Con- 
ference which met in New York City, March 4, 
1938. Meeting at the invitation of the New 
York Joint Legislative 


T HE coordination of state highway traffic 


of “fresh pursuit” across state lines in motor 
offenses. The chairman was authorized to ap- 
point continuing committees to prepare recom- 
mendations for the legislatures and a program 
for the next regional conference. The delegates 
also approved a resolution which provided that 
a national conference 


Committee on In- 
terstate Cooperation, 
forty-seven representa- 
tives of the federal 
government and of 
eight eastern states, in- 
cluding motor vehicle 
administrators, legisla- 
tors and police officers, 
adopted recommenda- 
tions for uniform state 


of all states be called 
for discussion of these 
matters and action 
upon them. 

In a statement of the 
background and pur- 
poses of the confer- 
ence, Mr. Ostertag, 
who also heads the 
New York codperation 
committee, pointed out 


trafic regulation as a —_Nine States participating in the Annual Regional Highway — that despite the fact 


Safety Conference 


means of reducing the 

hazards of motor transportation. States repre- 
sented at this year’s conference were Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont. 

The session, under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Harold C. Ostertag, recommended the follow- 
ing uniform regulations: fifty miles an hour as 
a daytime speed limit; compulsory inspection 
of motor vehicles in the states; the extension 
of the arresting power to police officers on duty 
outside their normal areas; reciprocal notice 
among the states of convictions for traffic viola- 
tions, and the immediate study of wider powers 


. that states of the con- 
ference are among the best in regard to motor 
vehicle laws, motor accidents take an aggregate 
annual death toll of more than 8,000 persons 
within the region represented in the meeting. 
On the national scene (in 1937) traffic accidents 
resulted in the deaths of nearly 40,000 persons 
on the streets and highways of the entire coun- 


try. 


Stressing the need for concerted action among 
the states, the chairman said: “Our leading 
traffic officials and safety experts, a number of 
whom are here today, have pointed out that 
many factors contribute to the highway 
slaughter and that we cannot solve the problem 
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by legislation alone because there are other con- 
tributing factors such as physical and mental 
condition of the driver, mechanical condition 
of the car, and even the weather. Many acci- 
dents can be prevented, however, by unifying 
state laws and regulations which have confused 
motorists traveling from state to state and 
which have frequently led to accidents because 
of looseness of state laws covering the driver. 

“So chaotic has this non-uniformity of state 
laws become that Sec- 
retary Henry A. Wal- 
lace declared, in trans- 
mitting to Congress a 
survey by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, that 
federal control of 
highway traffic is in- 
evitable unless the 
states unify their laws 
and administrative 
practices. Critical in- 
deed is this problem 
when such a solution 
is suggested, because to 
my mind, highway safety is a state and local re- 
sponsibility. ... This should be warning enough 
to the states to take action through their Com- 
missions on Interstate Codperation, and their 
motor vehicle and highway administrators. 
There is no need to remind you at this time 
that it was the states’ inability to control motor 
bus and truck traffic that led to the passage of 
the Federal Motor Carrier Act three years ago. 
The states should act now to standardize their 
highway safety laws before Congress does it 
for them.” 


Harold C. Ostertag 


Information available 


It was recognized by members of the con- 
ference that the administrative and legislative 
problems of highway safety have not, like many 
other governmental subjects, suffered from lack 
of study or research. The Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Code, drafted by the country’s leading 
experts, was cited as a product of such labors. 
The safety drives of various public and private 
agencies were noted with approval as was the 


work of various associations of governmental 
officials. 

Although the agenda of the conference 
covered only questions of especial interest to 
the states of the northeast region, the larger 
aspect of furthering the adoption of the five 
acts of the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code by 
all states was given attention at the meeting. 

The major portion of the day-long session 
was devoted to round-table discussion of the 
nine topics on the agenda. At the close of the 
discussion on each topic, Chairman Ostertag 
appointed a committee to deliberate and bring 
in specific recommendations for the approval 
of the conference. 


Seek enforceable regulations 


Under the head of speeding, the conference 
agreed that a realistic enforcement policy de- 
manded limits high enough to be enforceable, 
with fifty miles per hour mentioned as reason- 
able. More severe penalties, notably revocation 
of licenses, and uniformity of the upper speed 
limit in all the states represented were expressed 
as desirable corollaries. It was pointed out that 
several states now have unreasonably low limits, 
particularly for trucks, which hamper law en- 
forcement by creating a wide zone of illegal 
tolerance. 

In the search for improved methods for law 
enforcement, considerable approval greeted the 
suggestion that the states make reciprocal ar- 
rangements by which a state would revoke the 
license of one of its residents for violations of 
the driving laws of another state. Opponents 
of this suggestion, however, stressed the wide 
variations in standards of justice of the minor 
judiciary in the different states as likely to cause 
serious inequity. The general consensus was 
that revocation of licenses had proved to be the 
most effective penalty for motor vehicle law 
violations, and that too severe penalties for even 
serious offenses defeated their own end by mak- 
ing conviction difficult. 

An interesting light on the importance of 
the human element in safe driving was shed 
by the declaration of the Pennsylvania delegates 
that their state is placing chief reliance for acci- 
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dent reduction on a program of training drivers, 
under which in five years a majority of drivers 
will have been instructed in the safe operation 
of motor vehicles. Coupled with this move is 
a program under which safety research is done 
by the state in each local area, and the findings 
applied directly to law enforcement by the 
police and judiciary in that area. 

The question of periodic inspection for all 
motor vehicles evoked a spirited debate, in 
which Commissioner Charles A. Harnett’s 
figures on the negligible percentage of defects 
in vehicles involved in accidents in New York 
State showed a wide variance from the high 
percentage of defects found on first inspection 
in the states having periodic inspection laws. 
Little support was forthcoming for a proposal 
that municipalities be empowered to own and 
operate their own inspection stations. 

The conferees agreed that stricter regulation 
of the sale of used cars was highly desirable 
from the standpoint of highway safety and 
criminal law enforcement. 


Seek regional conferences 


The nine-state Regional Highway Safety and 
Motor Vehicle Conference seems to have be- 
come established as a permanent institution of 
yearly growing prestige. Its permanence and 
its value to the member states seem to be en- 
hanced by the passage of two significant reso- 
lutions by the conference. The first, in the form 
of a committee recommendation, urged that 
the conference be expanded into a national 
highway safety conference of the Commissions 
and Committees on Interstate Cooperation. The 
second resolution provided for the appointment 
by Chairman Ostertag of continuing commit- 
tees composed of administrative and legislative 
representatives to conduct further study of the 
subjects under consideration and to present 
their recommendations to the legislatures of the 
various states and to the next conference. The 
resolution provided that the nationwide pro- 
gram suggested by the earlier committee report 


be developed on a regional basis through the 


thirty-six Commissions on Interstate Codpera- 
tion and the Council of State Governments. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Committees of the Regional Highway Safety 
Conference brought in reports and recommen- 
dations (summarized below) on certain aspects 
of highway traffic regulation of particular inter- 
state importance. 


Committee on Speed and Rules of the Road 


Chairman: Daniel J. McCarthy, Director of 
Safety, Pennsylvania. 

1. Uniform maximum speed limit should not 
exceed fifty miles per hour; highways should 
be zoned and marked where conditions require 
lower limits. 

2. State traffic commissions should be estab- 
lished with authority to provide uniform road 
markers, central stripes, and other devices for 
the safety and convenience of motorists. 

3. Representatives of the nine states should 
review their existing motor vehicle laws with a 
view to bringing them into conformity with 
each other and with the Uniform Motor Vehicle 
Code. 


Committee on Law Enforcement 


Chairman: Judge Richard Hartshorne, New 
Jersey. 

1. All municipal and county police officers 
should be authorized to make arrests through- 
out the state and possibly to follow fleeing traffic 
offenders across state lines in “fresh pursuit.” 

2. States should adopt license forms which 


Courtesy of Collter’s 
“—and after it was started, the other state couldn’t raise 
money for its half!’’ 
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will permit the listing of traffic convictions 
thereon, and should arrange reciprocal report- 
ing of serious motor violations between states. 

3. States should extend the use of the penalty 
of revocation and suspension of drivers’ licenses 
for traffic law violations. 

4. A nationwide conference is recommended 
to attain reasonable and substantially uniform 
regulations for the use of roads in all states, 
protecting the needs of the states and the needs 
of interstate commerce. 


Committee on Inspection 


Chairman: Lawrence C. Jones, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Vermont. 

1. All states should pass laws providing for 
periodic inspection of motor vehicles. 

2. States should exercise direct supervision 
over such periodic inspection of motor vehicles. 


Committee on Hours of Service 


Chairman: Wilfred J. Paquin, Rhode Island. 

1. States should require a written record of 
the hours of service of drivers of commercial 
vehicles, and copies of such records should be 
kept by employers. 

2. States should adopt laws and regulations 
to obtain uniformity with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission safety regulations relating 
to interstate motor carriers. 


Committee on Equipment Standards, 
Examination of Drivers, and Used Cars 


Chairman: Michael A. Connor, Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles, Connecticut. 

1. More time, care, and scientific methods 
should be used in the examination of applicants 
for drivers’ licenses. 

2. Automobile manufacturers should be re- 
quested to standardize safety equipment on 
motor cars in order to prevent the enactment 
of much conflicting and confusing legislation 
in the various states. 

3. States should protect buyers of used cars 
by closer supervision of the sale and disposition 
of used cars or by a perfected system of licensing 
used car dealers and registering used cars for 
sale. 


Committee on Safety Education 


Chairman: John J. Hall, American Legion De- 
partment of Safety Program, New York. 

1. States should adopt a program of safety 
education similar to that instituted in New 
York public schools last year. 

2. Safety education should be extended 
through the medium of adult education pro- 
grams in all states, using all agencies of public 
education and information. 


Conference Resolution 


Introduced by John D. Lasell, member of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation. 

1. The work of the conference should be con- 
tinued by continuing committees appointed by 
the chairman from the states represented at the 
conference. 

2. Such committees are instructed to present 
their legislative programs to the state legisla- 
tures as they convene and to report their recom- 
mendations and accomplishments to the next 
Regional Highway Safety Conference. 

3. Such committees are expected to aid in 
the development of regional highway safety 
programs throughout the country through the | 
thirty-six Commissions on Interstate Codpera- 
tion and the Council of State Governments. 


STATEWIDE SPEED LIMITS 


in states included in the nine-state Regional 
Highway Safety Conference 


Resi- Busi- 
Rural worl dential ness 
. | districts | districts 
‘Connecticut |so(a)} ... | (b) 
‘Delaware | 45 
“Massachusetts [30 |30 | 20 | #120 
“New 
Hampshire |45(a)| ... | 25 20 
New Jersey |40 |...| 20 20-15 
Pennsylvania 50 | 35-25 | 35-25. 
Vermont |50 20 20 


(a) Department regulation 
(b) Controlled by local ordinances 
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INJURY COMPENSATION RISES SLOWLY 


Recent state laws show more liberal trend in payments 


for temporary total disability 


By ARTHUR H. REEDE! 


the early compensation acts in this coun- 
try, were so far from satisfied with the 


T Hose who took part in the struggle for 


_ legislation that they regarded it as no more 


than a triumph for the compensation principle. 
This was because innumerable compromises 
were necessary to secure passage of the laws. 
There began almost immediately, therefore, a 
struggle for higher compensation standards. 
That it has been attended with comparative 
success during the past two and one half 
decades, any survey of new compensation laws, 
and amendments to existing compensation laws, 


~ will clearly establish. There is no important 


feature of the original compensation laws which 
has not been revised by a large number, in most 
cases a majority, of the forty-six states which 
now have such laws. 

Industrial accidents have customarily been 
grouped in five categories: cases of death, per- 
manent total disability, permanent partial 


disability, temporary total disability, and tem- . 


porary partial disability. The great bulk of in- 
dustrial accidents fall in the fourth category. 
The American Accident Table indicates that 
over ninety-five per cent of industrial injuries 
involve temporary total disability. This pre- 
dominance makes the compensation of these 
injuries especially significant. Four types of 
limitation have been applied to compensation 
of temporary total disability: (1) a waiting 
period by the terms of which the initial period 
of loss of work is not indemnified (although 
usually it will be in cases of prolonged dis- 
ability); (2) a fixed percentage of the wage- 
loss, which is regarded as a normal rate of com- 


*The information contained in this article was compiled as a 
part of a project which the author is conducting for the Harvard 
University Committee on Research in the Social Sciences. 


pensation; (3) a maximum amount of compen- 
sation per week (or per month); and (4) a 
maximum number of weeks for which one may 
draw compensation, or number of dollars which 
one’s total compensation may not exceed. This 
last limitation applies to so small a proportion 
of temporary total disability cases (only a small 
fraction of one per cent) that we shall ignore 
it, for reasons of space. 


The waiting period 


The waiting period illustrates the principle 
that small losses are not readily insurable. This 
is because the cost of handling small claims is 
so great, and the tendency to fraud so much 
stronger. Only one of the states—Oregon—has 
steadfastly refused to include a waiting period 
for compensation. South Dakota still retains a 
waiting period, although its significance is 
equivocal in view of a conflicting provision 
which has more often been given effect. A con- 
siderable majority (30) of the statutes originally 
provided for a waiting period of two weeks. 
The trend to amendment of the waiting period 
began in 1917. The average waiting period on 
January 1, 1915, was just over twelve days; on 
January 1, 1938, it was slightly less than a week. 
Thirty-one states now have a waiting period of 
one week; five have a longer and nine a shorter, 
period. 

At the beginning of 1915, five states had 
rendered compensation for the waiting period 
retroactive by inserting a clause which pro- 
vided for compensation for that period if the 
disability persisted beyond a specified time. 
On January 1, 1938, thirty states had adopted 
this feature. The period fixed in the retroactive 
clause has also undergone considerable liberali- 
zation. It averaged forty days on January 1, 
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1915, but today averages only about four weeks. 

Two reasons have commonly been urged for 
payment of only a percentage of the wages. It 
has been observed in connection with all forms 
of socialinsurance that payment of the full wage, 
or even approximately the full wage, is likely 
to produce some malingering. It is also pos- 
sible that payment of the full wage might prove 
to be over-compensation. One cannot be certain 
that the worker would have been employed for 
the full period of his disability had the accident 
not occurred, nor that if so employed, he would 
have continued to receive the same pay. These 
considerations have universally established a 
rate below full earnings, and it has been the 
task of the legislator to fix this point sufficiently 
high to enable the injured worker and his de- 
pendents to tide over the period of disability 
without further outside aid, and without suffer- 
ing physical or moral deterioration. 


Rate of compensation increased 


Amendments to twenty-three of the original 
acts have increased the basic rate of compensa- 
tion. Yet even at the present time, the normal 
rate of compensation is in no state higher than 
70 per cent of wages. Thirteen states pay 66 2/3 
per cent of average wages, five pay 65 per cent, 
nine pay 60 per cent, and five pay 55 per cent, 
while ten still retain the 50 per cent rate which 
originally prevailed. In five of the states with 
lower percentages, additional allowances are 
made for dependents. 

Advocates of higher compensation standards 
will probably continue to press for a higher rate 
of compensation until all states have adopted 
at least a twotthirds rate. Even this rate, with 
a waiting week, requires an injured worker to 
bear half his wage-loss during a disability of 
four weeks. Such a disability in Iowa, which 
pays 60 per cent of average wages after a two 
weeks waiting period, would legally entitle the 
injured to only 30 per cent of his wage-loss as 
compensation. At the other extreme, the in- 
jured of Wisconsin, with its three days waiting 
period, retroactive after ten days, receive the full 
rate of 70 per cent of wage-loss for any disability 
lasting longer than ten days. The present situa- 


tion is therefore better than in 1915 when the 
50 per cent rate and the two weeks waiting 
period were almost universal, and when a 
worker who suffered a disability of four weeks 
had to bear three-quarters of his wage-loss. 


Maximum weekly compensation 


It is much more difficult to justify a fixed 
weekly maximum compensation than the two 
limiting devices already discussed. Since com- 
pensation insurance rates proportion the cost to 
the payroll, no actuarial considerations require 
discrimination against a high-paid worker. It 
has sometimes been contended that a maximum 
is needed as an offset to the weekly minimums 
established in most states to protect low-paid 
workers from inhumanly low living standards. 
The weekly maximum can hardly constitute an 
effective offset to the weekly minimum, how- 
ever, for the proportion of high-paid workers 
is small, and they are less frequently and less 
severely injured. 

Although few states have refrained from 
using this device, thirty-three of them have 
amended their original laws to revise the maxi- 
mum upward, and only five have failed to do 
so. The latter were not among the early states 
to enact compensation laws, and their original 
maximums were at or above the average pre- 
vailing at present. On January 1, 1915, the aver- 
age of the maximums provided by the several 
states was only a little over $11 weekly. At 
present, the average is over $18 weekly. In order 
to evaluate properly the higher maximums, one 
must thread one’s way through a maze of sta- 
tistics of wages and living costs, aware that no 
compilations exist which concern exactly the 
same occupational groups. 

The introduction of a weekly maximum adds 
two factors that must be considered in deter- 
mining the proportion of compensation to 
wage-loss: (a) the maximum itself and (b) the 
rate of wages. The former of these factors 
varies from state to state, the latter from worker 
to worker. If Jones, employed at $30 weekly 
in a New Jersey textile establishment, is dis- 
abled for four weeks, his wage-loss will total 
$120. The waiting period in this state is one 
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ORIGINAL AND PRESENT PROVISIONS OF STATE LAWS, LIMITING 
COMPENSATION FOR: TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITY 


This table is explained by the article beginning on page 71. 


| ane Waiting period Per cent of wage paid Maximum weekly compensation 
Original Present Original | Present Original Present 
Alabama 2 weeks 2weeks | 50 55 (1) $12.00 $18.00 
‘Arizona __|__2 weeks 1 week 50 65 none none 
Arkansas ay | 
‘California _ weeks ___1 week 65 65 none 25.00 
Colorado ___i|_s8 weeks 10 days 50 50 8.00 14.00 
Connecticut 2weeks | week 50 50 10.00 21.00 
Delaware _|___ 2 weeks | week 50 50 10.00 15.00 
Florida | 2 weeks 4days 50 (2) 60 (2) 18.00 18.00 
Georgia 2weeks week 50 50 12.00 20.00 
idaho lweek 55 (3) 12.00 16.00 
Illinois week week 50 50 (4) 12.00 20.00 
Indiana weeks 55 13.20 16.50 
lowa 2 weeks 2weeks | 50 60 10.00 15.00 
Kansas ses 2weeks | 1 week 50 60 15.00 18.00 
Kentucky weeks week 65 12.00 15.00 
Louisiana week 65 10.00 20.00 
Maine a 2weeks | 1 week 50 66% 10.00 18.00 
Maryland weeks days 50 6634 12.00 20.00 
‘Massachusetts weeks 1 week 50 662, 10.00 18.00 
Michigan 662, 10.00 18.00 
Minnesota 2 weeks 1 week 662, 10.00 20.00 
Missouri B days 3 days 662, 6624 20.00 20.00 
Montana 7 . 2 weeks 2 weeks 50 50(5) 10.00 21.00 
Nebraska 2 weeks lweek 50 6624 10.00 15.00 
Nevada | 2 weeks 1 week 50 60 60.00 (6) 72.00 (6) 
‘New Hampshire  2weeks lweek 50 50 10.00 17.00 
New Jersey 2weeks | 1 week 50 6624 10.00 20.00 
New Mexico 3weeks | 1 week 50° 60 10.00 18.00 
New York 2weeks =| week 6625 6624 15.00 25.00 
North Carolina week | 60 60 18.00 18.00 
North Dakota week week 6636 6624 20.00 20.00 
Ohio week 1 week 6624 6624 12.00 18.75 
Oklahoma 2weeks | days 50 6624 10.00 18.00 
Oregon : none (8) (9) 97 .00 (6) 
Pennsylvania | weeks |  iweek | 50 65 10.00 18.00 
Rhode Island _ weeks days 50 50 10.00 20.00 
South Carolina week Sdays 50 60 25.00 25.00 
South Dakota 2weeks | 10days(10) | 50. 55 12.00 15.00 
Tennessee | weeks ‘1 week 50 50 11.00 16.00 
Texas = = week lweek 60 60 15.00 20.00 
Utah days 60 12.00 16.00 
Vermont — | 2 weeks 1 week 50 50 12.50 15.00 
Virginia weeks week 50 55 10.00 14.00 
Washington “| none ” 3 days (7) (7) (11) (12) 
West Virginia 1 week week 50 662, 8.00 16.00 
Wisconsin 1 week 3 days 65 70 none 21.00 
‘Wyoming  10days 1 week (7) 35.00 (6) 90.00 (6) 


(1) 65% tf injured has two or more children 
( Plus 5% for one dependent, or 10% for more ihan one dependent. 
(3) Plus 5% for each child 
(4) 65% if injured has three or more children 
5) 664% tf injured has five or more dependents 
(6) No weekly maximum, but a monthly marimum as shown 
(7) Compensation not proportioned to previous earnings, but in form of pension based on number of dependents. 
(8) 40-66%%% of wages, according to the number of dependents 
(9) No weekly maximum, but a monthly maximum of $75.00 for first six months, $50.00 thereafter. 
(10) But the Commission may order payment from date of injury if the employer's physician certifies disability. 
(11) No weekly maximum, but a monthly maximum of $52.40 for first six months, $35.00 thereafter. 


(12) No weekly marimum, but a monthly maximum of $60.00 if married and having three children, $5.00 for each additional child and 


$25.00 for necessary attendant 
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week, the compensation rate 66 2/3 per cent and 
the weekly maximum, $20. Jones would there- 
fore receive $20 weekly for three weeks or $60, 
just 50 per cent of his wage-loss. Were his 
friend Smith, employed at the same rate in a 
Pennsylvania rayon establishment, to suffer an 
injury of equal severity, he would not make 
out quite so well. There the waiting period is 
also a week, but the compensation rate is only 
65 per cent and the weekly maximum only $18. 
Smith’s total compensation would therefore 
amount to but $54, or only 45 per cent of his 
wage-loss. Suppose Jones’ superior, paid $40 
a week, had been disabled for four weeks. His 
compensation would have been the same as that 
of his subordinate—$60, although his wage-loss 
was 33 1/3 per cent greater—$160. He would 
therefore have received but 374% per cent of 
his wage-loss. 

The experience of Massachusetts sheds some 
light on the proportion of workers affected by 
the weekly maximum. This state pays 66 2/3 
per cent of wages after a waiting week, subject 
to a maximum of $18 weekly. Hence all in- 
jured workmen receiving over $27 weekly will 
secure less than the normal rate of compensa- 
tion. How many such workers are there? 
During the five year period ending June 30, 
1936, 16.6 per cent of all injured workers re- 
ceived $28 a week or more. An indeterminate 
additional per cent received over $27 but less 
than $28—hardly more than 2 per cent. Some 
of these injured high-paid workers suffered per- 
manent partial disability for which the state has 
fixed a lower maximum. Assuming that the 
proportion was the same for the high-paid 
workers as for all workers, we may conclude 
that about 18 per cent of the victims of indus- 
trial injury in this five year period were affected 
by the $18 weekly maximum. The correspond- 
ing minimum applied to nearly twice that 
number. 


If we cannot plan, social science is but a dilet- 
tante exercise; if we will not plan, social misery 
is the inevitable accompaniment of social 
change.—James H. S. Brossard, University of 
Pennsylvania, in SOCIAL FORCES. 


CONSENT TO FISHERIES 
COMPACT 


Immediate action was called for by the Great 
Lakes Fisheries Conference which was held in 
Detroit, Michigan, on February 25 and 26, 1938, 
and immediate action has been forthcoming. 
House Joint Resolution 504 by Hon. John 
Luecke, United States Representative from 
Michigan, has been signed by the President, 
having passed the Senate on March 25 fol- 
lowing earlier approval by the House. By it, 
Congress gives consent to any two or more of 
the eight Great Lakes states to “enter into com- 
pacts or agreements for the uniform regulation 
of fishing in the Great Lakes and the connect- 
ing waters on which the signatory states border, 
and to which their jurisdiction extends.” 

As a second step urged by the Conference, 
on March 15 Representative Luecke secured ap- 
proval by the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of a Resolution requesting 
the Secretary of State to negotiate a conserva- 
tion treaty with Canada. Consideration is also 
being given to this problem by the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion of Aquatic Life. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull has indicated the interest of the State De- 
partment in Great Lakes conservation. 

Legislators and conservation officials are de- 
termined that immediate effective action is the 
only hope of preserving this great natural re- 
source and are taking immediate steps to adopt 
recommendations long urged as necessary. 


Lake Michigan Committee 


Established at the Great Lakes Conference 
for the purpose of dealing with fisheries prob- 
lems on Lake Michigan the Special Committee 
on Lake Michigan Fisheries has tentatively set 
the date of May 6 for its first meeting. At this 
meeting, specific uniform regulations to be 
adopted by Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wis- 
consin will be considered. The Committee con- 
sists of two representatives of each state border- 
ing Lake Michigan, appointed by the several 
chairmen of the codperation commissions. 
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THE MORAL FUNCTION OF THE AMERICAN 
STATE LEGISLATOR 


To preserve the peace among equally good citizens holding contrary views 


By SENATOR T. V. SMITH! 
Vice-president, Council of State Governments 


legislator are more or less in conflict. Or- 
ganizations are for something against 
somebody who is also for something. 

Some of these conflicts are genuine: they il- 
lustrate the possibility—indeed, demonstrate 
the actuality—that reasonable men may be on 
either side. The more sincere they are, the less 
likely they are to see reasonableness on the other 
side. That is the provincial aspect of sincerity 
itself. 

It is clear, then, that this blindness to joint 
reasonableness is a moral matter. A man’s sin- 
cere interest becomes a right; and the Right of 
Conscience follows, at varying removes, the 
career line of less honorific but not less clamor- 
ous rights. 

To become a loyal member of a labor union 
or a sincere cooperant in a learned profession 
or a genuine part of a woman’s club—these and 
such as these represent abnegations of sheerly 
individual liberties which are felt much more 
by the members than by the leaders of organiza- 
tions. Leaders have in their leadership its own 
reward; but the leading of followers is much 
more fun than the following of leaders, if one 
have the normal will to power. 

A sense of stored-up merit among followers 
becomes on the negative side cumulative ag- 
gression. Such feelings welcome the chance to 
vent themselves upon an alien organization. 
Aggressions moralized into personal merit are 
social forces to be reckoned with. Not only are 
they the stuff of normal conscience; they are the 
final stuff of politics. Men normally shut up 
inside professions and other cooperative groups 


T HE Various groups whose voices reach the 


*This article discusses the first of ““Two Functions of the 
American State Legislator” by T. V. Smith which appeared in 
February, 1938, issue of THE ANNALS of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 


meet with a feeling of initial surprise the stiff 
stubbornness of another profession when the 
two organizations are brought face to face over 
a disputed issue. Each naturally stiffens its front 
as a result and stands pat as a matter—under- 
stand, please—of simple justice. 

_ Now, such organizations meet all the harder 
because they so seldom really meet head-on. 
When the reckoning comes, they meet as rela- 
tive strangers. Concessions which one might as 
a matter of course make to friends, are inappro- 
priate in dealing with these suspected strangers. 
One must not compromise here; let the aliens 
give in. All this is very simple in statement; 
but it is very hard in operation, because both 


‘sides are alien, each to the other. 


Here is where the legislator comes to the front 
in an absolutely indispensable role. For with- 
out his function one side or the other of every 
genuine conflict of interests would submerge 
the other and justice would thereby be degraded 
to domination. This would be dictatorship, 
whether in the small or in the large. The legis- 
lator is not only indispensable, he is unique as 
bearer in democratic times of this indispensable 
responsibility. 

Such groups as we have been describing 
seldom if ever meet head-on save in the legisla- 
ture. In the initial skirmishes which result 
therefrom, each side will yield a little when its 
surprise at the recalcitrance of the other gives 
way to the suspicion that the other side must 
be reckoned with as an equal in power. But 
after each has made all the concession that it 
intends to make without a fight, the lines are 
often still miles apart. The legislator must 
bring them together, against the will of each. 
We have here the moral function of the legisla- 
tor: it is to preserve the peace by constructing 
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a justice against the joint recalcitrance of equally 
good citizens. 

With the role of the legislator thus defined, 
the nature of the legislative product is foregone. 
It will be a product unequivocably liked by no- 
body. Neither side will fully like it, because 
each side will feel that it has been forced to 
concede more than the other and more, in fact, 
than was morally right to concede. The legis- 
lator can and does think, nearly always, of a 
much better way of doing it than is represented 
by the hodgepodge which results from the re- 
luctant jockeying of the interests which are in 
conflict. At best, he is midwife to the birth of 
a thing deformed; at the worst, to a monstrosity 
that is repugnant, to him as to others. 

The process is, of course, much more compli- 
cated than this simplification suggests. Usually 
there are not just two parties at bay, but many 
more. The legislator will have his function 
further complicated by the fact that this fight 
which he is refereeing is but one of several 
fights among which he must divide his atten- 
tion. Moreover, he will himself be im as well 


as of the fight. 
Good citizens disagree 


The complicated nature of the function ex- 
plains, even if it does not condone, the rough 
and ready method used. It is not a nice job— 
not really. The only way to make it appear 
nice is to turn romantic and conceive that in- 
terests in apparent conflict are really harmo- 
nious if they but be seen so. To the legislator, 
interests of equally good citizens seem to be just 
the way they seem to be—in conflict through 
long and wearying days. The legislator must 
catch-as-catch-can in creating out of stiff op- 
position a sort of bastard reasonableness, ac- 
cepted as barely the lesser of two evils. 

All this will suggest why it takes a dead 
politician to make a real statesman. Indeed it 
requires a stouter heart and a skin more thick 
than the legislator’s undiscriminating critics 
have, to see such a business through. 

If in negotiating the social shallows produced 
by this joint jostling at the ford by “justice- 
intoxicated” citizens the legislator now and then 


operates awkwardly, offense to niceties will be 
overlooked by understanding hearts. The vices 
that result are not to be openly condoned, but 
they constitute, one or all, a relatively small 
price to pay for the benefits received by citizens 
from the legislator’s role; for from his func- 
tion, and his function alone stems democracy. 
His compromises constitute the democratic 
process in its living reality. Seen from the shin- 
ing cliffs of perfection, it is a thing poor enough 
indeed; but seen in perspective of its only living 
alternative—dictatorship—legislative maneuver- 
ing becomes blessed, blessing those who give 
and those who get—blessing, indeed, all alike 
with the perpetuity of a process that peaceably 
institutionalizes the very principle of violence 
itself. 


INTERSTATE AGREEMENT 
ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 
(From Public Welfare News, March, 1938) 

Pending the establishment of a national un- 
employment compensation agreement, an in- 
formal and temporary reciprocity agreement 
has been entered into by West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Connecticut. Unemployed work- 
ers now living in West Virginia but eligible for 
unemployment compensation in Pennsylvania 
or Connecticut, may file their claims through 
the nearest office of the West Virginia State 
Employment Service. A similar agreement has 
been made by the New England states. 


MINISTERS INELIGIBLE 


“Stick to your preachin’,” is in effect told to 
Tennessee ministers by the state constitution 
when it makes them ineligible to hold legisla- 
tive office. It says: 

“Whereas ministers of the gospel are by their 
profession dedicated to God and the care of 
souls, and ought not to be diverted from the 
great duties of their functions; therefore, no 
minister of the gospel, or priest of any denomi- 
nation whatever, shall be eligible to a seat in 
either house of the legislature.”—(Art. IX, 
Sec. 1). 
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ASPIRANTS FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 


FACE ELIMINATION ROUND 


Primary election dates scattered from S pring to early Autumn 


1938 Primary dates 


*Alabama.... 
*Arizona 
*Arkansas 
*California 
*Colorado 
Delaware 
Florida 
*Georgia 
*Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
*lowa 
*Kansas 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana 
*Maine 
*Maryland 
* Massachusetts 
*Michigan 
*Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri. . 
Montana 
*Nebraska. 
*Nevada 


*New Hampshire 


New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 
*North Dakota 
*Ohio 
*Oklahoma 
*Oregon 
*Pennsylvania. . 
*South Carolina 
*South Dakota 
*Tennessee. 
*Texas 

Utah. . 
*Vermont 

Washington 


West Virginia... . 


*Wisconsin. 
*Wyoming 


September 13 


.. August 9 


August 30 
. September 13 


June 7 
August 9 
.... April 12 

....May 3 

.. June 6 
August 2 

.. August 6 
September 13 
June 20 
September 12 


.. September 20 


September 13 
ee June 20 
.. August 23 


.... August 9 
September 6 


. September 13 


September 20° 


September 20 


..June 4 
June 29 

.. August 9 
....July 5 
..May 20 


May 17 
.... August 30 


September 13 
September 13 
September 13 

.. August 2 


September 20 


.. August 16 


*Governors to be nominated by primary. 

(1) Convention or primary; date set by party authority 
after last registration day in August. 

(2) Unless another day is set by political parties be- 
tween September 8 and September 15, election is 
on September 12. 


SESSIONS 
Now meeting 
Regular sessions: Convened: 
Massachusetts January 5 
Mississippi January 4 
New Jersey January 11 
Rhode Island January 4 
South Carolina Jaauary 11 
Special sessions: 
Kentucky March 2 
Recent adjournments 
Regular sessions: Adjourned: Convened: 
Kentucky March 1 January 4 
New York March 19 January 5 
Virginia March 22 January 12 
Special sessions: 
Arkansas March 26 March 10 
California March 12 March 7 
Georgia February 12 November 22 
Kansas March 4 February 7 
Ohio March 4 November 29 
May the best men win! 


Aspirants to the legislatures of forty-one states 
face primary elections as the first hurdle in their 
race. Gubernatorial candidates in twenty-nine 
of those states will also seek nomination in the 
primary elections. Connecticut, New Mexico, 
and Rhode Island, the three states which have 
no direct primary, will this year elect both legis- 
lators and state officials, including the governor, 
in the fall elections, from candidates nominated 
by party convention. New York is the only 
state where this year the legislative candidates 
are nominated by direct primary and the state 
officials are nominated by convention. Indiana 
follows this practice also, but does not elect a 
governor this year. Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Virginia do not fill any state offices 
this year but will have primaries for nominating 
congressional candidates. 
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LEGISLATORS’ REFERENCE SHELF 


Tax Systems of the World was compiled by 
the Tax Research Foundation and published by 
the Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, 
1938. 415 pages. 

This volume, the seventh in a series of annual 
encyclopedias of taxation, is by far the most 
reliable and comprehensive compilation of tax 
data available anywhere. Some three hundred 
tax officials in this country and abroad codper- 
ated in the preparation of this one-volume li- 
brary of tax information. Comparative data are 
given for each country’s and each state’s tax 
system, and the details of the administration of 
certain taxes are summarized. 

State officials will find this book a valuable 
reference work, well organized and simply pre- 
sented. Although meticulous accuracy in every 
detail cannot be expected in a compilation of 
this scope, especially in a field of such notorious 
complexity, Tax Systems of the World is more 
reliable and up-to-date than many summaries 
which are less ambitious in scope. 


Resources and Debts of the Forty-Eight States 
—1937, by Edna Trull. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
New York City, 1937. 

The author discusses the fiscal conditions of 
the states during 1937. State debt obligations, 
it is pointed out, have risen from $15.20 per 
capita in 1930 to $19.69 in 1937, largely as a re- 
sult of relief and other emergency demands. 
The author believes that the requirement of 
constitutional amendments or popular referenda 
on bond issues have not in general proved effec- 
tive restrictions on state debts. 


Report on the British Health Services. A 
survey of the existing health services, public 
and voluntary, in Great Britain, with proposals 
for future development, by the Health Group 
of PEP (Political and Economic Planning), 16 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 1937. 430 pages, 
with tables, charts and maps. 


The Legislature and the Texas People, by 
Byron G. Utecht. The Naylor Company, San 
Antonio, Texas, 1937. 

The Oregon Legislature, by Charles Childs (a 
former member of the Oregon House). Metro- 
politan Press, Portland, Oregon, 1937. 

These volumes present state legislatures from 
divergent points of view. Mr. Utecht, a legisla- 
tive newspaper correspondent in Fort Worth, 
has performed a public service in this introduc- 
tion of Texas legislators to their constituents. 
Mr. Childs’ discussion of the legislative branch 
of government in Oregon presents a series of 
concise summaries of various aspects of legisla- 
tive activity. The approach is legalistic rather 
than realistic, but shows a sympathetic recogni- 
tion of the importance of the legislative branch. 


State and Local Barriers to Interstate Com- 
merce in the United States, by Frederick E. 
Melder, is one of a series of the University of 
Maine Studies, and was published by the Maine 
Bulletin in November, 1937. 

This monograph analyzes the popular as- 
sumption that the United States constitutes a 
free national market for those who wish to 
exploit it. The author finds that in reality 
numerous internal legal restraints on commerce 
do exist within this country. In addition to the 
widespread preference of the public for sup- 
porting local enterprise, home industry has re- 
ceived the protection of differential taxation 
within many of the states. In the realm of 
motor vehicle taxation and regulation state pro- 
vincialism has been particularly evident. 

This study is the most comprehensive analysis 
of the cause and effects of barriers to interstate 
trade that has so far been written. 


State Enabling Legislation for Local Recrea- 
tion. Division of Recreation Projects, Works 
Progress Administration, Washington, D. C., 
1937. (Mimeographed.) 
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COSGO BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Paul V. McNutt 


By virtue of their competence. 


Henry Parkman, Jr. 


Harry W. Nice 


Paul V. McNutt | 


Recognized for his brilliance and leadership 
in both military and civil life, genial, imposing, 
and dynamic Paul V. McNutt lacks no distinc- 
tion on the American scene. A Hoosier, he won 
French and Polish World War decorations, 
served as Dean of the Indiana Law School for 
eight years (1925-1933) previous to his Govern- 
ship of the state (1933-1937). He was second 
president of the Council of State Governments 
(1936-1937) and is now United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippines. 


| Harry W. Nice | 

Harry W. Nice occupied too many seats in 
the metropolis of littke Maryland not to become 
a formidable and well-equipped candidate for 
the Governorship of the state. In 1919, he lost 
to Governor Richie by the phenomenal margin 
of 165 votes. His second opportunity came in 
1934; he won. In his party brochures, he can 
point out how, armed with a University of 
Maryland law degree (1899), he became a 
member of the Baltimore City Council, secre- 
tary to the mayor (1905-1908), Supervisor of 
Elections, State’s Attorney, and finally Judge 
of the Appeal Tax Court (1920-1924). 


Herbert R. O’ Conor 


Herbert R. O’Conor 


His presidency of the National Association 
of Attorney-Generals culminates for Herbert 
R. O’Conor a long career as attorney in the 
state of Maryland. Having served on the staffs 
of the Baltimore Sun and Evening News fol- 
lowing his studies at Loyola and Maryland, he 
became from 1924-1934 State’s Attorney for 
Baltimore city, the youngest ever to be elected 
in that city. He then gravitated to the position 
of Attorney-General for the state, which office 
he stepped into by a record-breaking majority. 


| Henry Parkman, Jr. 


Henry Parkman, Jr., one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of efficient state government, served 
in the Senate of the Massachusetts General 
Court from 1929 to 1936. In his legislative 
capacity this lawyer-legislator acted as chair- 
man of the Taxation Committee and several 
other committees which studied special finan- 
cial problems confronting the Bay State. As 
president of the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion, and formerly, as vice-president of the 
Council of State Governments 1936-1937, Henry 
Parkman has contributed much to the advance- 
ment of interstate codperation. 
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THE INTERSTATE CALENDAR 


March 17-19. Governors of Colorado, New 
Colorado River Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, after meeting with 
representatives of Arizona, California, and 
Nevada, decided further study of the proposal 
to modify the power provisions of the Boulder 
Dam act was necessary. The governors favored 
the theory of regional planning, but opposed the 
original Norris-Rankin and Mansfield regional 
authority bills. Governor Henry H. Blood of 
Utah was reélected president of the group. 


March 18. Meeting of the Executive 
New England Board for New England 
Board (composed of chairman of 


the New England Commis- 
sions on Interstate Codperation) in Boston. 
Discussions centered around cooperation in 
crime matters, highway and motor vehicle 
laws, and labor laws. It was agreed that the 
six New England states, through their codpera- 
tion commissions, should undertake to obtain 
unified action on pending congressional legis- 
lation which would directly affect state govern- 
ments. 
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March 19. Representatives of the states 
Rio Grande of Colorado, New Mexico, . 
Compact and Texas signed a compact 


which promises to settle all 
controversies over the waters of the Rio Grande 
River. It must be ratified by Congress and the 
three state legislatures to become effective. 


March 24. Regular meeting of the 
Wisconsin Wisconsin Commission on 
Commission Interstate Codperation, of 


which Secretary of State 
Theodore Dammann is chairman. Assembly- 
men Frank N. Graass and Henry O. Schowalter 
were appointed to represent Wisconsin on the 
Special Committee on Lake Michigan Fisheries 
which is to meet early in May. The Commis- 
sion will send representatives to the Motor 
Vehicle meeting in Kansas City (see below) 
to discuss reciprocity with representatives 
of adjacent states who will be there. 


April 20-21. American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Motor Vehicle Administra- 
Administrators tors, Region No. 3, will 

meet in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. J. J. Nash, Chief Clerk, Automobile De- 
partment, office of the Secretary of State, Spring- 
field, Illinois, is president. 


April 29-30. Meeting of the Interstate 
Oil Oil Compact Commission 

in Wichita, Kansas, to dis- 
cuss economic trends in petroleum proration. 
Ernest O. Thompson, of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, is chairman. 


May 23-26. Annual meeting of the 
State Purchasing Governmental Purchasing 

Group of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion is G. A. Renard, 11 Park Place, New York 
City. 


